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that prompted the dismissal of the German bodyguard and the refusal to 
give a donative to the praetorians. A further proof of this supposed reac- 
tion, namely the plan, attributed by the author to Galba, of removing some 
of the praetorian cohorts from Rome and quartering them in various cities 
of Italy, seems to be an entirely unwarranted deduction from words which 
Tacitus represents Otho as using to the soldiers when he was trying to seduce 
them from their loyalty to the emperor. Nor is Suetonius' statement 
that Galba rarely bestowed Roman citizenship a proof of a reaction toward 
republicanism, since the republican generals were not chary of using this 
right. This policy, like his reluctance to grant the ius trium liberorum, is 
characteristic of his general caution and strictness, which showed itself here in 
his unwillingness to bestow privileges undeserved — or unpurchased. The 
author needs more evidence than he has been able to present in order to con- 
vince us that the martinet and petty economist was a great political reformed 
— "un grande spirito ed un grande principe." 

As a popular presentation of the events of this period, or as a chapter 
in an extended sketch of the Roman emperors, this essay would have great 
interest because of its style and dramatic power, but with its failure to 
substantiate the author's point of view, or, in fact, to do more than narrate 
already known events, it has little claim to consideration as a piece of investi- 
gation or to a place in the Atti of an academy. 

David Magib, Jb. 

Princeton University 



Petronius: With an English Translation by Michael Heseltine. Seneca, 
Apocolocyntosis: With an English Translation by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Loeb Library. London: William Heinemann, New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. 

The addition of Petronius to the Loeb Library is an event of much 
interest to the general reader. Unlike so many Latin authors, Petronius 
has not been done to death by translators; in fact, there have been no recent 
English versions of the entire Satyricon. The Cena, to be sure, has been for 
some time accessible in good translations, but, in translating the complete 
works of Petronius, Mr. Heseltine had an unusual opportunity to deserve 
well of his author and the reading public. This opportunity has been par- 
tially realized. Mr. Heseltine's style is, generally speaking, adequate, and, 
while consistent and thorough in expurgation, he has preserved practically 
all that is of real value in the Satyricon. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the metrical passages which give the Satyricon the form of a Menippean 
satire are rendered in plain prose ; prose has, of course, its obvious advantages, 
but in this case verse is an essential part of an interesting and at times 
effective literary form. 
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In point of accuracy, this translation not infrequently leaves something 
to be desired. At 99-2 (Buecheler) : neque enim in amantium esse potestate 
furiosam aemulationem, "a true lover was incapable of mad jealousy," the 
sentiment, however pretty, is not to be found in the Latin; Encolpius, 
apologizing for his own jealous outburst, pleads that lovers cannot control 
their jealous frenzy. At 99-14: "the razor was untempered, and specially 
blunted .... and so it had grown a sheath," the reader will be puzzled, 
until he turns to the Latin and finds, rudis novacula instruxerat thecam, 
"the case had been furnished with (i.e. contained) an untempered razor." 
In 18-8: impetum morbi monstrata subtilitate lenire, "allay the raging 
of my disease by the clever plan you would show me," monstrata subtilitate 
should be translated "the device which Priapus has revealed to me"; cf. 
infra 18-3: si quod remedium deus illi monstrasset. It may be captious 
to complain that in 4-3: ut verba atroci stilo effoderent, "their pens relent- 
less in tracking down the right word," the Horatian reminiscence has been 
sadly blurred. Minor inaccuracies, in some cases disastrous to the sense, will 
be found at 117-3: quicquid praebuisset; 30-7: transiret; 43-4: vendidit; 
11-1: osculisque tandem bona fide exactis. Some notable oddities of diction 
occur, for example, 38-3: eos culavit in gregem, "strained them into his 
flock with a smack behind"; 38-6: valde sucossi, "they are very juicy 
people"; 97-2: mollis, "of low habits." The text is, in the main, that of 
Buecheler, with a few departures. In 5-18: fortuna (MSS, Buecheler) is 
preferable to furtiva, adopted from Heinsius' conjecture; so, also, in 33-3: 
dent epulas (MSS, Buecheler) is certainly the better reading; cf. a similar 
phrase, 33-3: dicta consumit. 

The Rouse translation of Seneca's Apocobcynbsis, which follows Pe- 
tronius in this volume, is a spirited translation of an amusing skit. The 
translator has followed his text with care, and has been at considerable pains 
to reproduce the metrical passages in verse. This is, in all respects, a 
satisfactory version of the Apocobcyntosis. 

Keith Peeston 

Northwestern University 



Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, V. 9, 1. Galeni in Hippocratis de 
Natura Hominis, in Hipporatis de Victu Acutorum, de Diaeta 
Hippocratis in Morbis Acutis. Ediderunt Joannes Mewaldt, 
Geobgius Helmbeich, Joannes Westenbebgeb. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xlviii+487. M. 20. 

We have before us the first instalment of the great Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum; for Wellmann's admirable edition of Philumenus, issued in 
1908, was not conceived as part of this corpus, but was received into it by 
adoption. How much the enterprise may mean to scholarship no man can 



